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When we consider our educational position, we teachers of 
English composition are in a fair way to become conceited. In 
view of certain features of our daily experience the danger of becom- 
ing conceited may not seem imminent. But the outstanding 
feature of our position among pedagogues surely spells danger in 
that very direction. The practically universal assumption that 
our work is educationally indispensable is truly ominous. Not 
many decades ago any extensive training in the use of the ver- 
nacular was regarded as superfluous. Study foreign languages, 
yes; but English? Why, what then was the advantage of being 
born among English-speaking people? Speak or write English? 
Of course, if you are an Englishman or an American, and are 
neither deaf and dumb nor incorrigibly illiterate and imbecile! 
Then came the days when some work of this sort did get sandwiched 
into college electives and secondary-school curricula; and at once 
our predecessors in this profession were ridiculed for applying to 
literature what now we call eugenics, and attempting to make 
poets and other men of letters instead of leaving to natural selection 
and unmerciful fate the few who happened to be bred. Revivals 
or echoes of that ridicule still occur. But such ridicule is now both 

1 Read before the Department of English of the Maine Teachers' Association, 
October, 1916. 
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momentary and provincial. In general, it is assumed that work in 
English composition is valuable and, indeed, indispensable for every 
pupil and student, whether he is to work with his hands or with his 
head, whether he is preparing to shoulder great responsibilities or, 
like the pampered heiress and the imprisoned lifer, he may be 
expected to shoulder no responsibilities whatever. 

Now there is danger for us poor miserable sinners, teachers of 
English composition, in this condition of affairs. It will not be 
wholesome for us to realize suddenly some morning that we are 
the " Great Educators," that the educational world, technical and 
academic, cultural and practical, revolves about a fixed and 
imperturbable center where we sit correcting daily themes or 
listening to oral compositions. Our friends the teachers of dead 
languages did not escape infection by conceit germs when they dur- 
ing several centuries occupied the seats of the educational mighty. 
As a group they, I have no doubt, were as well-intentioned, as 
level-headed, and as intelligent as we. May we not profit by their 
example ? Are there not preventive measures which we may 
institute, inoculations to be made, or hygienic precautions to be 
taken which will serve to lower our percentage of fatal attacks? 
I must confess that this group of possible cases looks extraordi- 
narily healthy and free from conceit, but like a true vender I must 
offer my nostrum nevertheless. 

A consideration which will effectively nip any budding conceit 
is the very general unpopularity of English composition among 
students. A witty satire by one of my students begins: "The 
theme is a form of thought-expression invented by the devil." 
"The most pernicious form of theme," it says further, "is the daily 
theme." There is not a high-school assembly nor a college rally 
in the country, I suppose, which would not enjoy and applaud this 
expression. One section of any such gathering would perhaps fail 
to recognize it as a satire. Another student submits the following 
quatrains, with apologies to Robert Louis Stevenson: 

I used to say, "I'm overworked," 

And now I know it's true; 
'Cause every time I turn around 

I've got a theme to do. 
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I've never seen a place called hell, 

I never hope to see one; 
But if they make damned souls write themes, 

I'm sure there need not be one. 

If there's work up there in heaven — 

And there must be some, it would seem — 

I pray that the saint who portions it out 
Has never heard of a theme. 

Of course, if the unpopularity of theme writing always found 
expression as happily as this, no one would regard the unpopularity 
as very real or very serious. You and I know that it is both real 
and serious. 

The chief ingredient, however, of the corrective dose which 
some of us may soon be needing is, I think, the very moderate 
effectiveness of what we are doing in English composition. Few 
branches of educative work are attacked more frequently or more 
bitterly on the score of inefficiency. As a teacher of secondary- 
school English I was always painfully conscious of its shortcom- 
ings; I fancy that all conscientious secondary-school teachers are 
quite as conscious of them as I was. I have observed that my 
associates in college teaching discharge quite effectively from year 
to year whatever responsibility rests upon them to be your mentors 
in this connection. I also observe, however, that the results of 
English composition work in colleges are likewise far from satisfac- 
tory. Only the totally uninitiated any longer suppose that the 
conversation and the personal or business correspondence of college 
students is either precise or elegant. At Harvard College, where, I 
believe, courses in English composition were first instituted and 
where able teachers have all along been organizing and conducting 
work in composition, a committee of the faculty is operating under 
a vote of the Board of Overseers, a vote which states that students 
"fail to write correct, coherent, and idiomatic English" and 
demands the formulation of some plan " for bettering the written 
and spoken English of Harvard students." If other institutions in 
Maine and elsewhere are not confessing to themselves a similar 
condition, who shall say that it is not because they are in that 
respect far in the rear of Harvard ? 
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A striking confirmation of this came to me the other day in an 
altogether unexpected form. I received from a certain weekly 
periodical a circular letter urging upon me the value of the weekly 
as a textbook in English composition work; on the back of the 
blank order sheet which accompanied the letter was a series of those 
recommendations which make one wonder if publishers have 
inherited the good will and fixtures of defunct patent-medicine 
firms. I glanced at the testimonials — the publishers knew I would 
— just as I sometimes glance at patent-medicine testimonials. 
They were arranged in two columns — what professors said and 
what students said concerning this particular use of the weekly. 
The extracts in the professors' column did not detain me long; they 
seemed to be thoughtful, well-expressed, altogether decently pro- 
fessorial in every instance. But the other column! The heading 
at once appeared absolutely superfluous; you could not have failed 
to recognize them, seldom more than a sentence long as they were, 
as the expressions of students. It was not that they lacked sub- 
stance, that any writer had really nothing to say; if these fellows 
had resorted to cant, hackneyed, or colorless approval merely, I 
should have been neither surprised nor particularly depressed. 
What pierced me through as a co-worker of the instructors of these 
enthusiastic youths was the crudity of their expression, their 
appalling awkwardness in using this tool of expression which no 
student can avoid practice in using and which each has such strong 
reasons for wanting to use well. Presumably these students had 
every intention of writing their best in these letters to the editors; 
presumably each had consciously or unconsciously used the paper 
as a model — and the paper itself was above reproach. But, you 
say, they were only students. How expressive that comment! 
We cannot take pride or even comfort in our position as teachers of 
a subject recognized everywhere as indispensable until our students 
write "correct, coherent, and idiomatic English." 

Owing, then, to the prevalent distaste for our subject and the 
unsatisfactoriness of our products, we English teachers are not 
likely soon to become unduly aware of our exalted educational 
position. Looking at the matter from this point of view, we are 
oppressed, on the contrary, by the responsibilities which rest upon 
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us and by the need of discharging these responsibilities more 
creditably. 

What is the explanation of the very limited achievement which 
during many years of effort and accumulated experience we have 
attained ? And what are we going to do about it ? Explanations 
having to do with other people and things, with forces outside of 
ourselves, we could adduce in plenty. Let us see what there is 
within our professional circle, our own individual minds. 

The great central span with which engineers were attempting 
to complete a massive bridge across the St. Lawrence River at 
Quebec recently collapsed or broke loose and went to the bottom 
of the river. The river did not rise up in any chaotic or titanic 
fashion and intercept the work of man above it; there were no 
defects in the steel of which the span was made. The engineers 
themselves were to blame; they had miscalculated. They had 
thought it comparatively easy to span the river; they had not 
sized up their job. 

Is it possible that we have not sized up our job ? Do we recog- 
nize that it is not comparatively easy ? Have we analyzed it fitly, 
organized it intelligently, and provided ourselves with the neces- 
sary means of performing it ? The attitude of principals and others 
is often disconcerting here. For teaching mathematics or domestic 
science a teacher is seldom engaged unless he or she is recognizably 
proficient in mathematics or in domestic science. But I have 
observed more than one man of good appearance, behavior, and 
character engaged confidently to teach English composition upon 
no recommendation for that work except that he had committed 
no egregious error in the conversations or the correspondence 
which had preceded his appointment. This is as if one should 
engage a bookkeeper or sales manager immediately upon ascertain- 
ing that in a few instances he had made change accurately. 

Again, if branches have to be adjusted to each other a little in 
the school, as must inevitably be the case very often, a teacher 
proficient in manual training or in physics is appointed and expected 
to help out with the English composition classes; never, to the 
best of my knowledge, is a teacher proficient in English composition 
selected and expected to "help out" by teaching manual training 
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or physics. To solve problems of adjustment always or usually in 
that way is, I submit, to size up our job as a comparatively easy 
thing — to size it up incorrectly. 

But superintendents and principals merely share this attitude 
with us teachers of English composition; they do not monopolize it. 
Look within for a moment. If you are a poor mathematician, you 
feel no particular shame in confessing the fact, and you would 
probably refuse to fill a position where the teaching of mathematics 
was required of you — refuse on the ground of your inability to 
teach it properly. But would you not be ashamed to confess that 
you were incapable of filling any English position that is at all likely 
to be offered to you ? You might refuse the offer on the ground 
that you hated the drudgery of reading themes, but would you do 
so on the ground of inability to teach the subject ? 

Does such a condition promote real achievement? I believe 
that until our job looks bigger to those interested in our work, and 
most of all to ourselves, the span we are endeavoring to erect will 
daily demonstrate anew the laws of spiritual and intellectual 
physics and tumble from the piers and pulleys which we have 
erected. 

There is additional evidence that we have failed to realize the 
extent of our task. Until quite recently we have gone about it 
rather blindly. We have assumed that pegging away at it is all 
that is required. Any arrangement of our task into subdivisions 
to be dealt with in successive years of school and college instruction 
has been individual — probably, therefore, unscientific and unped- 
agogical — and, as a consequence, not even consistently followed. 
We have hitherto been inclined to insist upon the writing of cogent, 
interesting, rather original, error-free compositions in the first years 
of high school — or sooner — the same the next year, and so on. 
There has been no progression, no recognizable order of points to 
be presented and grasped. 

We are coming to recognize that this vagueness is unnecessary 
and wrong. The organization of English teaching proposed by 
the so-called Joint Committee on the Reorganization of High- 
School English and reported briefly in the June, 1916, number of the 
English Journal may not be satisfactory, but attempts like those 
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which this committee has made must be made, perhaps repeatedly, 
and must ultimately produce pretty general agreement. The 
way to climb an educational mountain is not by attempting time 
and again to leap to its summit, but by proceeding step by step. 
Pedagogical aeroplanes are as yet quite fabulous. Hence a second 
indication of our limited appreciation of what we have to do is this 
failure hitherto to grade and to systematize the work of English 
composition. 

I find a third indication in the fact that, in general, the equip- 
ment provided for English composition work is the minimum 
equipment: paper and ink, or their equivalent, for the pupils, and 
ink or pencil of distinctive color for the teacher. Do you dare to 
maintain that you really should be provided with more than these ? 
And yet this task, which every one recognizes the value of having 
you perform, and for failing to perform which you are berated 
on all sides — this task of teaching English composition is 
stupendous, delicate, and extremely difficult to accomplish. There 
is no definite body of knowledge to be conveyed by it; the chew- 
ing, swallowing, and digesting of no books will accomplish it; 
its nature is subjective, whereas the natures of those to whom it 
must be conveyed are distinctly objective, neither subjective nor 
circumspective. 

It is interesting to recall that not very many years ago physics 
was taught from a textbook, a body of laws and principles to be 
grasped by the student. Look at the expensive equipment now 
provided in practically every school for making this subject objec- 
tive and real by laboratory work. I believe that similar useful 
and, as it seems to me, necessary equipment will be provided for us 
when we recognize and make known its value— and give evidence 
of being proficient in its use. The teachers of nearly all branches 
are today provided, as a matter of course, with means of employing 
the pedagogical devices of vivid and well-ordered sense-impressions, 
of what are called in law and medicine the case and clinic methods. 
Is our subject so much simpler that we can afford to neglect these 
means? Is there in our field nothing corresponding to the wire- 
less apparatus which is so vitalizing the teaching of electricity, the 
surveying instrument and the slide rule which are provided for 
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the teacher of geometry and logarithms, the visits to factories and 
legislatures, to historical and artistic collections, with which our 
colleagues make significant their instruction in economics, history, 
and the classics ? And if devices similar to these exist in our field, 
or rather, since they exist, whose fault is it that we are not provided 
with them ? 

Miss Adah G. Grandy, at the summer meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, read a paper in which were enum- 
erated twenty-two features of a well-equipped English classroom. 
Of special significance in connection with English composition are 
the following items in her list: filing cabinet for themes; filing 
cabinet for pictures, clippings, etc.; bulletin board; a practical 
duplicator, with supplies; stereoptican equipment, with pro- 
jectoscope attachment for throwing on the screen a page of theme 
writing, etc.; a victrola and educational records. The list speaks 
for itself. I shall merely comment upon the usefulness of the 
duplicating machine and mention a piece of useful equipment not 
in Miss Grandy's list. 

The uses of a duplicating machine are mainly two: first, to 
bring typical errors and defects — drawn, not from some strange 
and remote list in a textbook where they are necessarily mingled 
with much that is not typical, but from the pulsating product of a 
known fellow-student — to bring these errors or defects vividly 
before the entire class; and, secondly, to place good composition 
work where it will secure the only real reward ever given to good 
composition work — that of being read. Some means of doing each 
of these things would seem to be pedagogically indispensable; I 
know of no better means than the duplicating machine. It is, 
I grant you, an objection to this proposal that a duplicating 
machine is rather expensive; it is also, I maintain, not a valid 
objection. 

The piece of equipment I would add to Miss Grandy's list is a 
printing outfit. An inexpensive rubber outfit, useful primarily for 
printing school notices one letter at a time, would be better than 
nothing; an outfit capable of printing at least one short column of 
material is desirable. In any case it should be the property and 
acknowledged tool of the English teachers and their classes. 
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Let me mention briefly and without elucidation some of the 
considerations which lead me to recommend this rather unusual 
addition to school equipment. Composition might be interpreted 
as meaning presentation in print. The standards which determine 
effectiveness in print dictate almost all of what we as teachers of 
English composition are called upon to emphasize. If, further- 
more, the standards of accuracy which naturally impose themselves 
upon typesetters and proofreaders were at all generally attained by 
our students, critics of our efficiency would be almost entirely 
silenced. A printing outfit is especially necessary as an adjunct 
to oral and written work in the secondary school, for there pupils 
can less easily concentrate upon the intellectual product, as distinct 
from the physical product, embodied in a composition. 

Mention of these neglected pieces of valuable equipment brings 
me to another, perhaps my most important, suggestion concerning 
the unregarded features of the task of teaching English composition. 
I believe that we do not adopt means ready to hand for making the 
study seem valuable and important to students. In ordinary com- 
position work, theme writing, I am convinced that the cart is 
before the horse, or rather the cart is supposed to propel itself. 
"Write," we tell the student, and we succeed but poorly in placing 
any impelling motive behind the effort. If we could first make 
sure of his desire to communicate something, and should then get 
him to communicate it appropriately in written composition, much 
of the labor and drudgery of composing would be unconsciously 
drawn by the tractor-desire to communicate. The preparation 
of assembly programs, news as to school and current events, school 
and community festivals and celebrations, especially those which 
are historically significant, social events, school notices and adver- 
tisements — all of these, skilfully made use of by teachers of English 
composition, would provide natural, concentrated, and highly 
effective training in writing. Debating has for some time made 
use of a powerful artificial incentive to industry and care in com- 
position work; but the field of debating is narrow and by no means 
free from the perils attaching to intensive cultivation. A very 
efficient course in composition in Dartmouth College, I am informed, 
makes use of the journalistic motive throughout its work: the 
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members of the course produce and offer for sale a monthly maga- 
zine. On a smaller scale but with, I believe, a satisfactory degree of 
success I am making use of a similar device at Bowdoin. Now the 
variety of opportunities for practical motivation of composition 
work is not so great in college as it is in the secondary school. 
Surely opportunities are available there in abundance for supplant- 
ing the vague motive of learning to avoid errors and to write 
effectively, with the very real motive of instructing or entertaining 
others on a given occasion. We cannot wisely neglect these oppor- 
tunities. 

All this implies a big job for the English teacher, one that not 
every teacher employed primarily for some other purpose can 
effectively "help out" in performing, but one calling for the most 
soul-satisfying exertion of faculties and tastes on the part of a 
teacher who is really proficient in English and who enjoys teaching 
that subject. In the light of all that I have said I find the future 
not wearisome but stimulating to contemplate. 

The time, I conclude, for becoming self-satisfied because our 
subject is regarded as an essential part of every curriculum has 
not yet arrived ; it is too unpopular in its appeal, and we are pre- 
senting it too ineffectively. The time for recognizing what a 
difficult subject it is to teach has come, and the sooner we respect 
the size and the delicacy of the task, the sooner we can secure from 
others the respect which it should command. The improvements 
in our way of doing things which seem most to demand attention 
are, first, an arrangement of the subdivisions of our general task 
which will be both practical and pedagogically sound ; and, secondly, 
such a correlation of technical composition work and the natural 
tasks of students as will furnish natural motivation for a maximum 
part of the necessary practice in composition. In instituting these 
improvements it will at once become apparent that the equipment 
of the English composition department may easily be too meager, 
that particularly in dealing with a subject not reducible to a 
tangible unit the pedagogical devices recommended by common- 
sense should not be neglected; English instruction should be pro- 
vided for on at least the same scale as other subjects. 



